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ABSTEACT | i : 

The Educational Asendments-Act of 1972 authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Bducation, and Welfare to inpreve postseconiary 
educational opportunities by providing assistance to educational 
institutions and agencies for a broad range of reforas and 
innovations. To iaplesent this authority, the Secretary has 
established she Pund for he Iaprovesent of Postsecondary Bdacation, 
& separate organizatfonal nit with the Departaent of S88, under ‘the 
general supervision of tha Assistatt Secretary for Education, The 
fund is adsinistered by a director and a small professional staff. 
The director is responsive to a 1S-sember, board appointed by the 
Secretary and authorized to recommend policy priorities for the fund 
and pe eview grants and contracts of a specific kind and‘amount. The 
fund ie“a governmental, grant-esaking orgagization with four 
distinguishing characteristics. It is comprehensive, responsive, 
action-orlented, and risk-taking. The fund adainisters a 
comprehensive program competition to which applicants sre invited to 4 
subeit proposals related to any or te of the purposes for which the 

ond can sake awards. (Aathor/KF) 
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AUT ICE—The REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLICATION SET 
FORTH IN THIS BASIC PROGRAM INFORMATION 
DOCUMENT ARE IN DRAFT FORM AND ARE SUBJECT 
TO'REVISION. IF REVISIONS ARE MADE, PARTIES 
RECEIVING THIS DOCUMENT WILL BE NOTIFIED 
IMMEDIATELY. NE, DO NOT CONSIDER REVISION 

TO BE LIKELY; THEREFORE, APPLICANTS ARE 
ADNISED TO PROCEED ON THE BASIS OF THE 


INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THES DOCUMENT. 
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-_ ~ bh IOREUCION TD TE RID assesses 


a A, The Fuad'e Mandate 


>» B Genecal Criteria, 


7 . li. AA apni uname le 
! 


se Extending effective educational opportunity to 
those atill uot adequately gexrved by the system 


Meet tog: {odividual-asede 40 @ wae vyatca 


> leproving programs, pexecanel and fastruction for 


ie effective education 


Cheating aod applying poxe meantogful criteria for 
the award of postsecondary credgatials 


7 Reducing coats and stretchiag the educatiqnal dollar 


Makiog. better use of educational resources beyond 
colleges aod universitics 


Helping people @ake better choices about whether, 
when, and where to saroll for educatipan beyond 
high echool 


ng . Preserving fostitutional vitality io the face of 
e. growlog rigidity aod regulativa 


ll. GUIDE FOR PROPOSAL PREPARATION Cegeceanouceceeqeuqueges 
N; PROCEDURES CAMS LUOALAA ERAN SS URES RS AREA RASA ENS 


{. IWTROAMICTION TO THR FUND 
A. The Fund's Mandate 


The Bducation Ameadaunta Act of 1972 authorizes the Secratary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ta daprave postegcandary educational 
Opportunities by providing asaiatance ta educational inucitutiaga and 
agencies tor a broad range of reforms and innovations. & 

To faplement thia authority, the SOcreracy hae eatabliahed the 

Fund for the leprovessfat of Poatuocondary Biucation, a ecparate 

organizational wait withig tha Dupartaeat of 4.8.W. » wader the ganeral 
auperviaion of the Asalatant Secretary for Rducation. The Fund ig 
adainiatered by a Director aad a amall profesaianal ataff. The Director 
ig tesponsive ta a fidteen-meaber, Secratarially~appointed Board which 
ia wuthorized ta recommend policy priorities for the Fund, and ta 
review granta aad contract of a apécified inl ae amount. 

The Fuad ia 4 governmental, grant~making organization with four 


dietinguishing characteriatica: 


“Kt ie cumprehenaive ia acope, covering tha entire range of 


postsecondary education, 


“~Kt ie creyponaive, seeking ta yield to external initiative 
tha task of conceiving aad developing proposals ta be funded™ 
It is action-oriented. While thea Fuad will entertain propgeale 
for pobicy-otientgd atudies and feasibility atudiea directly 
telated to reform aad fanovation, 4¢ will not fund proposals 


for basic research. 


~-It de ciek-takiag. The Fund will entertain proposala for new 


aod uaproven ideas as well as proven ones. 


e 


Whe epecitic authority fe contained 4n Tithe 411, Section 4f4 of the General 
Education Provisions Act, as amended by the Education Amendaeate Act of 1972. 
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The authorising legislation for the Fund identifies eight purposes 


for which grants aad contracte may be awarded. "These ares A ¥ 
~-encouraging the reform, innovation, and japrovement of 
poateecondary education and providing equal educational 
opportunity tor all; ’ 
~~the cteation of dnetituttoaw and prograae involainag new 
patha to career and professional training, and new coabina- 
tione of academic and experiential learning; 
*> the eatabliahment of inatitutions and programs baved on the 
: technology of communications; 
* the carrying out in posteecondary eddicational tnatitutions of 
changes in jaternal atructure and operations dewigned to 
clarify dnwtitutional priorities and purpoues; 
—the design and invcodienion of cont-affective methods of 

SS . : instruction and operation; 

* ~-the introduction of institutional reforae daaigned tq cxpand 
individual opportunities for autering and re-entering Institutions 
and purouing programa of study tailored to individual needa; ‘ 

~~the introduction of reforms in graduate egucation, in the | 
atructure of acadomic profeasions, and in the recruitment and 
vetentiqn of faculttes; aad . , 

~ethe creation of new jnekieaetour and programa for examining 
and awarding credentials to individuala, and the introduction 


of reforms in curfent inatitutional practices related thereto. 


To achieve these purposes, tha Fuud addinietere @ comprehensive 
program competition to which applicants are lovited to subwit propoeala 
related to eny of all of tha purposes for which the Pund can sake 
. awarde. In FY 197h, the cumpreheostve, program will constitute the sole 
new proposal cowpetitioa, Purposes covered in prior yeare in spectal® 
focus pragrams end pational projects’ competitions are incorporated thie 


year in the comprehensive progras. 
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» Bi General Criteria 


. The basic purpose of the Fund-is to provide support for postsecondary 
education to becowe increasingly effective. In the next section of this 
announcemmat several directions of improvewent are set forth and proposals 
will be reviewed in terms of their petwatial cvatrthuttons to these 
directiona.* There are, however, three general criteria for improvement 
against which all proposals yill be tested: te it cost-effective, does 
it beve Lepact beyond the applicant's eetting, and fa it «a learner- 
centered taprovement? 

—-Goat-effectiveness. ‘devaaed public expenditures for poet- 
= sécondary education have generated new densiti Wie sdencinkes 
bility end more effective use of resources. Thus, the Pund io — 
interested in encouraging more volua ise aiath dollar, or 
the sane value for fewer dollars. In addition, since educational 
changes will increasingly necessitate a reallocation of existing 
“resources rather than an expansion of new resources, the Fund 
will be iaclined to finance se chedativs which encourage such « 
: i . realiocations. ‘ . 

-~Par-reaching impact. In order to have maximum impact with limited 
‘Fesvurces, the Fund is cartieninety interested in ‘sprovenents 
which have far-reaching effects, This does not mean that every 
improvement must have,wide applicability, ner that only replicable 
innovations will be funded. It-does mean, hovever, that the 
Fund ‘Gininieie solutions to problems of 4 general and structural 
kind, rather than probless which are temporary or of lisited 
significance. ; P 

® See Section 1V for a suamsry of all applicable criterias. 
-h- 
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—Leproer-centered change, The basic sires of the Fund is to 
impréve Perey ae | ORT for learners. This does not 
mean uae only those improvements which will directly benefit 
learners will receive support—many changes designed to improve 
institutions and agencies which provide instruction or other: 


educations! servicer may bave @ substantial though indirect impact 


on learners. Tt doea mean that the Fund will want to know what 


the probeble or eventual impact of each improvement vill be on 


the learning population to be served. 


; Many associations, organizations, ond agencies are on to 
improve postsecondary education. The Fund thus encourages proposals fron 
the entire range of higher aod postsecondary educational institutions, 
including profit end non-profit, private, trade, technical, and business 
schools, as well as fron educational organizations and agencies such as | 
student and faculty associations, trustees, State agencies and other 
goveromental organizations, and providers of educational services in 


settings such as museums, libraries, anc workplaces. Proposals are velcone 


from nevwly-forued as well as established organizations. 


- ; 


* . 


In the Sempreneentye progras, the Yund welcomes proposals for 
refore, inanvacton, and improvement of ccakeuctntacs education vbich ete’ 
- : “A ne strict categories of grant~making activity. We recognize that bold. 
ch isin Weak, See, ty Anteaters ape bd Dip modes of problea 


* 


‘, definition and descriptions of approaches currently in use. 
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The Pund recognizes, bdwever, that some guidance about directions 
- of > ae beyond a general invitation ‘1 needed by applicants. For 
this reason, the Fund hse identified eight broad targets for isprovement 
within the comprehensive program. these targets or coacerns are not 
. sutcally exclusive, and they not be taken as an exhaustive list. 
In each case, however, a prob is highlighted a6 a Stestiscant afea, for” 
improviment in postsecondary edpcation. " These problens are, in effect, 
windows throug’ which special coccerns and needo of current postaccoodary 
education may be addressed. Bricfly-etated, they are: 
—the continued excl¥aton of working adults, einorittes, td 


a other categories of people froa opportunities to further 


‘ their education; . 
r ~~high edeua of ‘attrition saa other evidence thst | 
’ students are not being effectively engaged by t 
| oF téaching sa ia of our mass education insti tious; 
, : —-inadequate understanding of what quality education is, or how to 
oe measure the performance of individuals or shatdentione: 


—the lack of fit between the skills, aa a and attitudes 


caught by postsecogdary AOREAESEIOE, and “ curreat and 
future demands of cur econoay and pene ~ 


—-the lack of interest and effort oa the part of faculty to 


increase productivity in the face of rising coats; 
~~inwuf ficiest recognition and utilization of industry, trade 
aod technical echools, agencies such as libraries and snaiiane 
aryl other cununvees ae part of our overall syaten of postsecondary 
education; : 
athe lack of collaboration -nd resource seis. among inet ituttons; 
inadequate information and advice to people trying to decide 
which iretitutions would best serve their interests; and 
—groving rigidities vithia institutions, especially thoce within 


large public sulti-caspus syatens. 


In the pagea, which follow, these problens are analyzed gnd none 
of tha possible directions for isprovement are described. ; 
Because tha Fund purposely avoids categorization in the cospre- 
é hensive program, there is a greater burden on the applicant to convey 
| the et seen and feasibility of a proposed action. In so dete, 
| applicants are urged to identify the general codtern addressed by tho 
: eolatioa as well as being es clear and precise as foosible regarding 
the specific problems which ore being addreseed, the nature of the 
proposed actions, and the expected outcomes of these atten, 


‘ 


A. Extending Effective Educ veational Opportunity to Those Stil! Not 
Adequately Sorved by pha Syete: 


For over a decade, the preovistor of equal educational opportunity 
has been « aajor national priority in postsecondary education. While 
considerable progress has been sade in vroadening accesn for many 
groups previously excluded, barricre otill exist which Peuient Otiere 
from fully paretcipating in education beyond the high school level. 
Geographical isolation often poses a barrier to rural residente; 
conventional scheduling often prevents vorking ties and housewives 
iron gaining access; restrictive financing policies aay result in 
inequities for part-time learners. The Pund continues to be inteseaced 
in effective responses to meot the needs of these, and other, excluded 
or underserved BFOURS. 

Yet exposure alone—-particularly oxposure only to the sost 
available forme of postsecondary education~-does nor, ve have learned, 
guarantee significant equality of educational experience. For education 
to be both available and meaningful, changes are required not only in 
acedemic prograns and practices but in peer cavironsenta, supporting 
sapdlont; posstbilitics for sbiticy agong inatitutions. Such changes 
affect fundamental institutional assumptions about the me "vhen”, 


“where™, and “how”, of postsecondary education, Such changes can 


é 


esignificantly Leprove the quality of postsecondary education for everyone. 


In.recent years, especial recruitment program, special tutorial 
.and support services, cultural avareneso programs, and other similar 


efforts have been undortaken in behalf of groupa previously under 


~~ 


represented in postdecondary education. Por ~any vf thecse pyvograns, 


‘particularly for- renediation efforts hank epegial services, 


Financing ” available frow, Federal programs other than the Fund. ‘ 


Sugar? okt addition, ‘considerable financtay’ ie availeble from outside the Pund 


7] 


for student ease as weld as for , the basic sees didains bia 
inot itut ions. seqviog large umber of low income and’ minority atudétities 


The Puns Pun4, with ite very ‘Limited resources, can do litgle to supplement 


‘ 


thoae activities and thus furs its BESRALEON ‘to questions such as: 


- 


‘are there more y effective aialaoaiad APSE from student aid, leading to 


» 


increased graduate and profeawieuat ‘enrol nent of minorftfes and 
worsen? Are there highly economical methods of extending educational . 
opportunities to thosé who cAanot cope to ‘campuses? Are tuere nev 


approaches that adapt institations to the needs and interests ‘of new 


%-« 
w \ 


learners? 
‘ , ; ' m , 
B. Meet ing Individual 8 Needs tp a hase Syotes: 
In rhe twenty: ‘years prior to 1970, naveliwane 4c. edathecbadary 
education expanded from two to etght million students. This dramatic 
‘ facrease in enroliment was accompanied by changes both in the composition 
of the student body and in the character of educational institutions. 
~~ the number of female students between 25 and 37 years of “age 
increased 55 percent while rhe number of aale students of 
the saze age increased 27 parcent. . 
-~ gany gore students are working or have family responaibilities. 
=“- many more students, approximately one-hale of all entering 


freshmen, enter callege tirat through institutions which , 


Ne. 


~- institutions havé become larger, with nearly one out of 4 
eve.y three students’ today attending an ineritution with 
a more than 20,000 students. 
_ increasingly campuses are linked together in multi-campus 
systems, with more than 40 percent of today's enrol Iment 
in such systems. ‘ f ' 
These changes create major concerns. How can the collegiate 
process, fodetatly devigded for the full-time, htgh achieving student 
ina relatively small insciturion, be ‘adjusted to encompass individual 
differences and pernit personalization of the educational experience 
without increasing the resources required? How can wide variations 
in learning speed and academic ability be effectively accomodated 
within open. admissions colleges? How can large institutions build 
in the options needed for older agudents, women and working students? 


C. Improving Programs, Personnel and Instruction for More Effective 
Education : : 


In the 1960s following Sputnik there was an almost unqhestioning 
o ; : 
belief in the value of postsecondary education. It was a period of 


expanding support and growing enrdllments. Education, ae was commonly 


balleved, would solve a wide range of problems confronting society. 


if 


In the 19708, however, belief is giving way to skepticiam about the 


effectivenesa of education at all leve.s and particularly beyond high 


° 


school. This loss of confidence in, education ts in part a valid 


response to shortcomings in the traditional content and pedagogy of 


« . 


our colleges and universities. And there is some evidence of a failure 


. - 10 = 
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of sel¥-confidence in the teaching profession itself. 

There is some question whether the combination of knowledge and 
skills needed to function effeccively in today's society i@ supported 
by the disciplines which dontuate most colleges and universities. 
Learners want tore than knowledge; they want to develop abilities 
chat will permis, them to perform etfectively tn work as well as in 
their civic and social life. Many are concerned with their continuing 
personal development and the use of concentrated educational activity 


as a basis for that lifelong learning. The traditional organization 
of knowledge may too often frustrate these needs. 

Moreover, the established methods of instruction may. never have 
served more than a’small minority adequately, For instance, one study 
of the lecture ee shoved that students tested immediately aes a 
lecture, with access to their notee and to a prepared SFanatP™ retained 
no more than 42 percent of the lecture’s content. Penbed one week later 
without their notes, the students could recall only 17 percent of the 
lecture's content. 

‘The problems of redefining what ‘0 teach and how to teach it are 
compounded by the fact that postsecondary educators are working in a 
period of economic constraint and professional Shite: In many 
faculties, 80 to 90 percent of the staff are already tenured, and 


there is little room for new members. No-growth budgets and restrictive 


contract agreements also help make innovation more difficult than ever 


to initiate and sustain. The teaching profession will have to hange 


internally in order to be flexible emough to mget che demandy of the 


learning population in the last quarter of thia century: and in order 


a 


to overcume society's distrust. 

These combined circumstances Jead to central concerns for post- 
wacoudary @ducation. Can we sove bayond an interest in were survival 
in this difficult period? How cay ve develop educational prograzs 


which integrate organized knowledge and traditional insights with the 


useful skills and personal awaregess needed io today's soclety’? How 


can we develap inatruczional modes adapted to coaav'¢ Sh hseats and 


to the goals of dew'’programs” How can educational peg Amel learn 
new skills, new roles, and new approaches to adapt to ‘anged 


circumsrantea? 
1 


Creating and Appiying More Meaningtul Criteria tor the 
of Postsecondary Credentials 
of Postsecondary Credeatials 


There is increasing concern that academic credential4 are lo 
useful than they should be as indices of intellectual development and 
predictors of affective performance in the secigl roles for which 
graduates are prepared. Some vould argue that this is an inevitable 
consequence of the lowering, if not the demise, of academic standards’, 
They Sais that admissiohs standards have been lowered and that 
academic grade acotagen have risen Such arguments are frequently 
advanced in support of a return to a more selective ‘or hierarchial 
system of postsecondary education 

The focus on declining standards misStatea the problem, A eure 


thorough analysis of the changing significance of academic credentials 


would consider the following arguments: 


~~ Sany Preteecoouary Lostitutions have peraitted che auaus ot 


fostrution to become the ends. Credit and degrees are 


‘awarded on the basis of time spent ia class rathex than 


attaloments easeased against the purposes ofthe fosatituriva. 


~- foatituttonal and program objectives tend to be vague. They 


trequeatly have oaly a tenuous relat touship 6a, the koow ledge, 


ekille, and actitudes required tor effective pertormance ia 


adult roles. 


~- the emphasis on classroom iustrution has reaulted ia an 


underfovesteent io assessment precedures and ganv progtama » 


lack the capacity to agseas the results ot their tostructtonal 


processes, 


-- the curceat approach to assessing students reltes on the 


private judgeent of todividual taculty members and i139 seldom 


consciously linked to a wholistic understanding of the program 


and the graduate. Furthermore, the emphasia is on wastery 


of intormation rather than the capacity to apply koowledge 


and the abiiity to ettectively carry out essential taske. 


To the exteat that these arguments are valid, it should de oo 


surprise that academic grades and credentials are such poor predictors 


ot pertormance after graduation 


Furthermore, the absence of clear criteria for awarding credenttals 
2 
and appropriate assessment procedures makes it Gitficulg to recognize the 


legitimacy ot learning that oc.urs outetde of the classroom, 


Therefore, 


e 


d 


. 


At de difticult to accredit the skill aud koowledge that dadividuals, 
pacticularky workiug adulta, being to the program. Whila tha proseace 
of oatcow critexcia of questionable relevhacw produces one fore of 
inequity, the absence of criturts also leads to inequities, 

New approacbua to the datinition of oxiterta ao!. the avgesamant 
of atudent pex foreacce are dbelog developed, tested, aud gradually adomed, 
These approaches dbegioa with a reexaatoat ion ena Shaclticat foa ‘at progtaa 
geale and the developawat of explioit critexyda of attainment that are 
based Qa an undexretandiog of the social setthogs students are prepariag 
to enter. They take a broad perupective oa the diseastons of human 
taleod and encompass application aud action aa well as kaowledge aad 
ret hoctcpu, They ceguixe new Ofganizational arrangements aad resource 
allocations chat reflect the aigaiticante of the assesgment function, 

Significant begtoniogs have been wade but ao clear answera have 
emerged for the significant questione surrounding thie desue, What 
are appropriate cedteria for granting degrees aod credentials and how 
can they be taplemeated? In developtag such criterta, how can eriterta 
related to work and wore general criteria related to huwaaa development 
be futegrated? Bow cau Seoliteact procedures be improved in order to 
focus on the duportant outcomea of posteecondary programa? tow can 
euch assessment procedures be meshed with the practices and policies 


of large, complex dnatitut tone? 
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E Rvducing Coste and Stratching the Educacioual Dollar 

The nation’s success in expanding educational opportunity 
came at @ high coat ia 1960, when tatal enroliaeat was 3 wilitan, 
total operating axpenditurea Of ove colleges and walveceitias were 
$9.4 billion. By 1970 enrollment had tacreased to 6.8 atliton aad 


expenditures had riewn From $8.4 ta $24.2 biliian. As the figures 


show, aot all the increased cost resulted from espansion in enrollment. 
~~” 


Coste per etudant alvo rose sharply and some of these higher aowta = * 


were passed on fa tuftion increases, particularly at private inetituctons, 
but aleo at public tnetituttons, Today, it is estimated that a fouy 
year college education at @ private inatituttan will cost the learner 
an average of $17,500 and at a public inetitutcton an average of 94,500. 

Higher education expenditures, b 1970, had also asaumed 4 more 
ptuminent and vieible place in total apending In 1960, current 
operating expenditures of colleges and universities represented 1,1 
percent of the Grese National Produvt; by 1970 they had risen to 2,5 
percent Higher education expenditurea, whict had once occupted a 
faicly modest part of State expenditures, had risen to hiahly visible 
elements in many State budget. And this occured at a time when 
competition for other public expunditures euch aa welfare, health, 
and conservation wae aleao growing stronger 

During the pertod of expanston, the amount of resourced used was 


often conatdered a measure of quality The efforts co laprove quality 


usually took the turm of tojecting more resources Strategies for 


increasing productivity ta education, on the other hand, were rarely 
devised or utilized. Today, however, increased effectivenseas with 
the same Boney may be the only way to being about faprovements in 
quality since longer and larger budgets for postsecondary education 
no longer are available, 

Thus, to meet the crunch of rieing coste, waya must be found * 
to wee resources more effectively. The Fund encourages propoaala 
rouponatve to the following kind of quaations: Are there ways 
institutions can phase out programa which are no longer meeting twportant 
aoctal needs and no longer central to the inatitution's miaston? By 
asane of academic common sarkets, contractual arrangements, and other 
forma of collaboration, can inatituttons reduce costs and more fully 
uttitge extsting resources by sharing faculties and facilities? Can 
incentives that affect students, faculties, ahd administratora be 


geared toward greateY productivity? Can new ataffing patterne achieve 


a cost-effective uae of faculty talent--the major expense item in most 


Inacitut tonal budgets? 
F. Making Better Use of Fducactonal ee ee Colleges and 
Univeroities 
fhecause colleges and univeraities seem to hold the dominant 
positton in postsecondary education in terma of awarding degrees and 
credentiais, in teras of public policy, and in terms of publictzed 


learner options, often overlooked ia the fact that available resources 


for education bayond high school outside of the collegiate sector 


are far more numerous and diverse. 


--in 1970 it wae catimated that government .and military 
programs involyed 2j7/ miiiion acudente, compared to the 
7.3 enrolled in colleges and univeraities, 

-~in 1970 it was estimated that at bake another 10 millioo 
were enrollgd in private trade and technical schools, 
correspondence programs, and programe of community agencies. 

Although the quality of these educational programs for the purposes 
for which they are established may be very high, participante rarely 
receive recognition in the _— of degrees or credits. In some 


cases, the offerings seem to be too narrow in scope to warrant credentials 


such as degrees; yet they aay be no more specfalized or narrow in 


nature than courses in colleges which earn credit toward degrees. 
Colleges and universities which are now seeking to add occupational 
options to their programs should not overlook the presence of resources 
already available to supply these options. The full utilization of 
these resources requires permitting © brdader currency to such programs 
for the learner and better linking of all available resources through 
information services and interinatitutional arrangemente. 
Can ve find ways to legitimize learning, wherever it occurs, 
while maintaining appropriate standards? How can we expand an 


inatitution’s optiona to learners by utilizing more fully educational 


rail 


‘ 


resources beyond the institution? How can we develop approaches 

to blend the special purpoee programs of industry, business, and 

the wilitery and private trade and technical schools with the broader 
academ}c programe of colleges and universities? 


G. @ t Whether 
Where to En tereti for peti rm High School 


Over ten million people each year decide to pursue some form of, 


postsecondary education. Yet the information and advice upon which 


their decistoos are based has isproved little since the 1950's, when 
counseling was institutionalized in public high schowls, Today, there 
ia an urgent need for further improvement. 

The backgrounds, abilities, and intereste of those who seek advice 
have changed, and the range of available prograss to be considered 


o 
has expanded. Although preparation for jobs is not the only purpose 


of higher education, there ie a growing lack of confidence in the 


higher education syatem's ability to effectively guide all etudents 
into fields bnere future jobs are likely to be available. With the 
rising costs of postsecondary education and new uncertainties about 
the employment prospects for college graduates, students and parents 


want better information about the costes and value of attending various 


. kiede of inatitutions. Many industries have their own training 


, programs for employees and seek means for phasing their programs with 


those of the public and private education sectora. Moreover, adulte 


now represent a rapidly increasing portion of the incoming atudent 

population. Yet adultg are unserved by high schools, and rarely — 

find in public libraries or other community institutions helpful 

inforeation or advieing services. Employers, educators and labor unions 

° are often hindered from working together to develop useful inforestion 
systems because no linkages exist. While o-cupational and educational 
informationexiste it is rarely integrated into a system which allows 
an individual to iinet fully the consequences of a decision to 
pursue further education. 

More is at stake than sisply reducing the frustrations of those 
who undertake to further their education. For a society increasingly 
concerned vith reducing the costes of education, and increasing its 
effectiveness, much can be gained by facilitating more effective 
matches between individuale and institutions and by improving the 
fit between the education provided and the social and economic needs 
of the community." Better inforeation about career opportunities and 
the educational programs vhich lead to them can reduce wandering and 

. disappointment after graduation. Perfecting the quality of student 
decision-making about edycational alternatives—especially at a time 
when Mit financing of postsecondary education is ingreasingly ; 
allocated in the form of student assistance--can strengthen 
accountability among all postsecondary institutions. 

What kinds of linkages between atientton and work Pram eee i ne 


to improve decisions about education? Can agencies be created that 


provide current information effectively at low cost? Can a way 

be found also to wanes the personal counseling needed by sone 
who are making major Life Seen How can inforeation services — 
affect the quality and eiberias of educational institutions. Can the 
information be provided which eliminates the trade-offs between 


various career patterns, financial aid plans, and educational prograns? 
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H. Preserving Institutional Vitality in the Pace of Growing Rigidity 
and Regulation : 


During the last’ fifty yeara, extraordinary growth trends in 


science, technology, business corporations, ad. government resulted 


in the emergence of large-—-sometines gigantic--and complex organizations. 


Postsecondary education is no exception. Approximately one third of 
all persons enrolled in postsecondary education now ftnd theaselves 

in iM rcuttoas with sore than 20,000 students. aa 

systems of colleges and nabvergietes today govern ovr. "401 Percent of 
the entire student population, 

. Unfortunately, as postsecondary education has become "big eatnese, 
the faculties and administrators who are closest to the atudente are 
facreasingly unable to respond to their changing needs and intcreats. 
Decisions which used to be the prerogative of teachers, deans, and even 
campus chancab ioe are increasingly made by central administrations. 
Issues central to the process of teaching~-e.g., faculty salaries end 


a 4 
workloads~~are increasingly resolved in State capitols, through 


negotiations among state-wide organizations. 


’ 


Bigness has intensified pressures for accountability... State 
. legislatures, State agencies and gove-ning boards, and lay trustees, 
responding to the legitimato demands for economy, have increased 
he their demande for cost information, tightened expenditure categories, 
a increased reporting requirements, and "legisiated” vorkloads (c.g., 
faculty contact hours). The unregulated growth of postsecondary 
. education in the past decades is being replaced by new efforts to. “ 
regulate econoaies bod greater performance. 
Given the complex forces ‘at work, it was provably inevitable 
* that institutions, ‘systens of institutions, and state-wide frameworks 
fot posteecondary education would develop ag they have. Moreover, 
large eee hore such as those cmerging in postsecondary education can 


’ serve to protect values which have long contributed to the vitality 


rr: 
ual ; of Aperican education--the richness of offerings, the diversity asong 
inutitutions, the dcope for inisiative to respond to new conditions. 
Whether the emerging systema will liberate initiative or etifle it 
will depend, in the next five or ten years, on the ansvers given to the 
* folloving kinds of questions: Can vays be found by which central * 
. authorities can induce change, and offer incentives for quality 7 


improvesent, rather than regulate it? Can instituzional. autonony 

and accountability be simultanecusly atrengthened? Can financial 
support to ipetitutions be provided in vays that will reinforce their 
particular aissions, aod atren,rhea their capacity to perforea these 
misnions? Can processes of review and asnesament be developed which 
will take into account inutiturional differences and sultiple disensitons 


of excellence? 


IIL. GUIDE FOR PROPOSAL PREPARATION 
Although tHe firar stage of this cospeticion catis for a 5 page 
prelininary proponal, you wiil find‘te cseful to think through ‘all 
of the major elements of a full proposal before acbaitting this pre- 
Lidtoary application. The following guide to proposal preparation 
“ idtended to aid you in that process, as well as if the Preparation 
a the fuli i fad This guide fs {pot an outline, but rather a 
series of. questiors, ‘the answers to which should fore the subjtance: 
of your propoadl. -Many of those questions, particularly those concerned 
with significance, iepact, Tao evafuatica are. questions which the Fund 
ataff and field eranee will agk as they seek to understesd and 
evaluate your proposal .- : : f 4 


¥ -' 
Problem Identification” nar 


The ftret section of your full proposal ghould tdvalt {fy the problez you 
‘ 4 ry 


wish to alleviate by the planned action, Sect toa it of this Program 


Pe % 


Announcement identifies general problem ar prigkity areas that interest 
the Pund, but fe sete forth only’ rolacivel}, nenevitiaaste it cag 
paramtera of ‘these problema. Ta your” proposal, wo will seek ¢o find 
& particularization of thease probleme ar priorities with seference to 
your ovn institution or agency. Tawhat ways havsthe problen affected 
your interests? How central ia the probles to the vitality of your 


inatteution or the offectivencas of your educaticaal etrvice? What 


‘ 
Zu 


. 


will be the Likely consequences if no action ts taken? If jmprovementa 
; 2 ; 

in practice are sought, what is the special impetus for seeking the 

improvements? . Have you aade any efforts to achieve these purposes in 


the past? If so, what were they and vhat were the resules? 


We will also be seeking to assess the relative importance of the 
educational-social need you have identified. Thus, supporting 
espirical evidence you might provide would be extremely helpful. 
Suppose you wish to serve a population not now vell served by 
hanteudion in your area. What are the characteristics of this pop~ 
ulation? What is the situation with regard to available postsecondary 


opportunities” Why are they not now well served? 


Statement of Intended Outcones 

Given the problem or probleas you are addressing, what are the outcomes 
you expect from your project? How would you describe what you wish to 
accomplish’ To answer these questions on specific objectives does not 
require that the outcomes by staple or uni-dimenstonal. It does wean 
that you bave ca predetermined objectives for the activity you wish 


¢ 
to launch 


There Aight be several outcones-~-some immedia e, others more long-range; 
some direct, others more indirect or remote ton the impediate action. 
But it should be ponsible to identify in your proposal both the immediate 
and long-range outcomes and the relation of those to the need you have 
described . If the direct outcome is not a benefit to learners, then 


the Pund's learner-centered tncus requires that you show how the inmmedtate 


’ 


outcome will have an ultimate impact on the learner. Any. change in 


practice may result in some benefits, and those changes introduced to 


achieve ‘a particular outcome may result in quite another unanticipated 


benefit. The value of such benefits is not denied. But the changed 
practices and programs which the Fund is interested in supporting are 
those which are designed to achieve particular results addressed to 


identified problems. 


Once you have clearly stated the intended outcomes of your activity, 
you have solved the most difficult phase of thinking through the problem 


of evaluation. Clarity about ‘intended outcomes is the enly phase of 


evaluation we ask you to describe in the preliminary proposal. 


In the full proposal, however, we ask for a section on evaluation. How 
di g0u intend to determine whether or not your project ae accomplished 
its objectives? It may be difficult, within the terms of the grant, to 
assess accomplishment of long-range objectives, but you should be able to 
develop some threshold indicators of success for the immediate or short- 
range objectives Indicators of success should be responsive to the 
objectives; the nature of che indicators will vary with the type of 


ea 


objectives, 


Fund supported projects are based in real situations. They are efforts 
to bring about improvements in actual on-going enterprises and agencies. 
They are not artificially created experiments which can always be tightly 


designed and controlled. And because of this, the evaluation design is 


often more difficult. Nonetheless, this effort to build such a design 
into the project, even when its results may not be completely conclusive 
in this one trial, is essential. The tentative conclusion may serve as 
the basis for design of more rigorous research on experimentation as 


well as enhancing your own operation. 


Description of Proposed Project 

The third section of your proposal should describe how you will bring 

about the outcomes you desire. - It is surprising how often we must 

search diligently in a proposal to determine exactly how an applicant 

will use the requested support. Indeed, in some proposals the activities 
to be undertaken become clear only by reading the budget, and then relating 
the budget back to the narrative. What specific actions willbe made 
possible by the grant? Who will be the Peas agents undertaking these 
actions? In a preliminary proposal, you will not be able to provide 


, 


details, but you should clearly communicate the key features of the 


approach you are taking to accomplish. your objectives. » 


\ 


It is primarily this description of your approach which will enable thos: 
who read your proposal to assess the effects your project might have 


beyond your own institution or agency. Your specific problem diagnosis 


and statement of immediate objectives provide a basis for judging the 


effect of the project on your own institution or agency. But the Fund 
also attempts to assess how others may benefit from your undertaking. 


Do the activities you propose represent a significant departure fron, 


or improvement upon, existing practice? Are there features of your * 
project wh.ch, if successful, are replicable or applicable elsewhere? 

To have far-reaching effects, a project need not--and rarely ever is-- 
totally replicable in other settings. But your project may lead to 
greater understanding of successful processes, or include features or 
processes which have portability, or produce fresh perspectives or 
insights significant for a broader arena within postsecondary education. 
Your position or role Sicha postaesoadary education may be such that 

an improvement or innovation by you would quickly come to the attention 
of others. Or, there may be deliberate ways to bring visibility to 

your approach. Yout project should ultimately be capable of benefitting 


more than those you immediately impact upon and serve. 


Whereas in the assessment of preliminary proposals the focus of attention 
_ {8 on the potential significance of your project, in the assessment of 
full proposals the focus shifts to issues of feasibility. Given the 

fact that your project is potentially significant, is there evidence 

of the capacity, commitment, and realism necessary to achieve the 


‘ 
stated objectives? 


Your full proposal, therefore, should expand upon your earlier description 
of how you intend to bring about the outcomes you desire. What is needed 
here, for adequate judgment, is a scenario complete with settings, actos, 


events, and calendars for your planned activity. The Fund recognizes 


that the scenario you propose may have to be changed; but we ask you 


to recognize that only with information about specific actions, agents, 


budgets, and timetables can the Fund assess your capacity to perform 
the proyect. As we read your description, we will be asking whether 
the project is realistically capable of performance in terms of the 

people and funds allocated to the task. Beyond that, is the ratio of 
cost to benefit such that this type of activity, if successful, would 


encourage reallocation or greater allocation of resources for such 


activities? 


We are interested, too, not only in understanding your proposed approach, 
but in knowing why you selected it to accomplish your objectives. Have 
you tried it on a more modest scale, or do you know of experimentation 
with it? Or is ic because you have reason to believe that it would work 
regardless of the baxg that ic has never been tried? Perhaps it has 
been tried elsewhere dnd failed, but you could cite particular modifi- 


cations in your approach which would lead to different results. 


Finally, your full proposal should provide evidence of commitment to the 
proposed project. Has your institution a "track record” of success in 
this type of activity? Has your institution or agency allocated any 
of its own resources to the project? Have the potential beneficiaries, 
the learners, been involved in the planning, if appropriate for the 
project? Does the success of the project depend on agencies or 
institutions in addition to the applicant? If so, have they been 
contacted, and what is their view of’ the proposed action? Have those 
who will implement the project been involved in the planning? What are 
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the possibilities for continuation of the project, if appropriate, when 


it becomes successful? Would the applicant support it after termination 


of the grant from the Fund? Or are there plans for eventual self- 


support build into the project? Are there extergal pressures or 
incentives that will reinforce the commitment to the project once it 


is underway? 


We recognize that not all of the above specific questions will pertain 
to your particular proposal, nor do we necessarily expect to find 

{n your proposal direct responses to all of them. However, it is 

our hope that these queries have stimulated the kind of analysis and 


preparation which musy lead to the development of a stronger proposal. 


The next section describes the formal proposal submission and review 


prodecures which will apply this year. 


IV. PROCEDURES 


A. Eligibiliey 
* The Fund will provide grants to and contracts with inatitutions 


of postsecondary education or combinations of such inatitutions and 


other educational agencies and organizations concerned with the improve- 


ment of postsecondary education. The Fund encpurages the submission of . 
proposals from Hew as well hs existing structures, 
B. Kinds of Sypport 

Awards will be made through the instrumentality of grants and con- 
tracts, depending on the nature of the project and its objectives, except 
that all for-profit institutions may receive assistance only in the form 
of contracts. 

In order to maximize the impact of the Fund's scarce resources, and 
to ensure the active commitment of institutions and agencies to projects 
proposed, the Fund may employ various financial techniques, such as: 

~~ Cooperative funding.\, The Fund is interested in cooperating 

with other funding agents where this will lead to viable 
combinations of support. 

Cost sharing. The Fund may ask that sponsoring ‘instiutions 
provide some portion of total project costs. 

Diminishing awards. Funding extending over more than one 
year may take the form of higher initial support, with de- 


creasing proportions of the total costs borne by the Fund 


over time. 


= 


The Pund will not, except in highly unusual circumstances, support 
requests for student financial aid or the costes of facility construction, 
C. Review Procedures 

(1) The Director and staff of the Fund will review each proposal to 
determine: (a) its eligibility for funding; (b) its comparative 

contribution to the Fund's general criteria (outlined in Part 1) 


and the relevant program objectives; (c) the extent to which, in 


meeting thése goals, the project (1) represents an improvement 


upon, or significant departure from, existing practice, and 

(ii) involves processes, features, or products applicable in 
other postsecondary educational settings; (d) the feasibility of - 
its project design, including budget and evaluation plans; 

(e) evidence of commitment to the proposed activity, including, 


when appropriate, institutional cost-sharing; and (f) its 


appropriateness for Fund support in terms of the availability of 
other external funding sources for the proposed activities. 
Outside readers and consultants will frequently be asked to 
evaluate the proposals and to undertake on-site examinations. Ps 
Final decisions will be made by the Director of the Fund in 
consultation with the Board, 

(2) Section 404(b) of the enabling legislation states, in part, 
"No grant shall be made or contract entered into under sub- 
section (a) for a project or program with any institution of 
postsecondary sducatton unless it has been submitted to each 


appropriate State{Commission established under Section 1202 


3 ' 
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of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and an opportunity afforded such 
Commission to submit its cowments and recommendation.to the Secretary". 
The Fund encouragea postsecondary inetitutions to keep their respective 
State agencies informed of the submission of proposals in order to expedite 
: the review proceas and ensure proper coordination with the objectives of 
State policy. However, proposals should be forwarded directly to the Fund 
from applicant institutions. After review by the Fund, denignated 1202 State 


Postsecondary Education Commissions, where established, will be notified and 


asked to comment upon those proposals which are under consideration for 
funding. 


D. Submission of Proposals -- Instructions for the Comprehensive Program~ 


(1) General Procedures and Closing Dates 
-- PLEASE NOTE: Although the Fund is not a unit of the U.S. 


Office of Education, OE's proposal receipt procedures are 


being utilized by the Fund thie year. These procedures differ 


in several important respects from those utilized by the Fund 


. 
in the past, 


Hi -~ There will be a two-stage submission and review process for 
proposals submitted under this program. Preliminary proposals 
will be required from all applicants and must be received on or 
before January 5, 1976. These preliminary proposals will then be 
reviewed by the Fund and those applicants invited to submit full 
proposals will be notified by February 5, 1976. Pinal proposals 


~§ submitted by those applicants who are invited to do so must 


be received on or before March 5, 1976. 
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(2) Mailing Address - 
All proposals and related correspondence should be addressed to: 


U. S. Office of Education 
Application Cogtrol Center 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
Attn: 13:538 


Applications sent by mail. 
Ao application sent by mail will be considered to be received on time | 


by the Application Control Center if: 

(a) The application was sent by registered or certified mail not 
hacen ches Deceubet 31, 1975, 9a evidenced by ‘ha U.S. Postal 
Service postmark on the wrapper or envelope, or on the original 
receipt from the U.S. Postal Service; or a . 

(b) The application is received on or before the closing date of 
January 5, 1976, by either the Departedct of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, or ene‘v.s. Office of Education mail room in~, 
Washington, D.C. ts establishing the date of receipt, the 
Assistant Secretary for Education will rely on the time-date stamp 
of such mail rooms or other documentary evidence of receipt main- 
tained by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, or the =‘ 


U.S. Office of Education. 


(4) Hand delivered applications. 
An application to be hand delivered must be taken to the U.S. Office of 


Education Application Control Center, Room 5673, Regional Office 


Building Three, 7th and D Streate, S.W., Washington, D.C. Hand delivered ~\ 


(5) 


(6) 


2 


applicc*tone will be accepted daily betveen the hours of 8:00 a.a. 
and 4:00 p.m. Washington, D.C. time except Saturdays, Sundays, or 
Federal holidays. Applications will not be accepted after 4:00 p.a. 
on January 5, 1976. 

Proposal Information - General 

The formats for preliminary and final proposale submitted under the 
Comprehensive Program are described below. 

All applicants are urged to develop proposals which are brief and 
precise. 

State and local governmental agencies (e.g5 State and local depart- 
ments of education) applying to the Fund are required to subeit 
proposals which comply with those procedures suceciaciba, in OMB Circular y 
A-102--0.g., utilization of forms #80-R0187 (for preliminary proposals) ,” 

and #80-R0186 (for final proposals). In addition, these applicants are 
obliged to subait no gore than one (1) .original and two (2) copies of 
weScousli. Please contact the Pund if such forms are not available in 

your agency. 

All other applicants gust submit one (1) original and four (4) copies 

of preliminary and final proposais. Applicants are also requested to 

submit two (2) additional copies of the Title Page itself. 

Proposal Information - Preliminary Proposals Submitted Under the 
Cowprehensive Program. Each preliminary proposal should include the 

the following information. 

— Title Page. Utilizing Fora 0001 (attached) or a suitable 


facsimile, each proposal copy should be covered by a title 


- 


page. 


(7) 


Narrative. The narrative should include the following 


\, 


four kinds of information: (a) statement of the problea 

being’ addressed; ‘(b) description of the expected outcoses 

of the proposed project; (c) description of how the objectives 
are to be accomplished; (d) description of the project's 

impact beyond the institution. The narrative should be no sore 
than five (5) pages in length. Ke 
Institutional information. Applicants may at their discretion 

subait, as appendix to the narrative, background information 

on their institutions or agencies which is relevant to a full 

understanding of the significance and feasibility of the 

proposed project.. This background information however should be 

oo more than two (2) pages in length. 

Budget. No budget forms or detailed breakdowns are required. 

However, preliminary p:oposals should include the estisated budget 


range and the nature and amounts of major anticipated expenditures. 


Proposal Information - Final Proposals Subaitted Under the 
Comprehensive Program. Each subaission should include the following . 


- facsimile, each proposal copy should be covered by a title page. 
Following the title page, a one-page abstract should be attached which 
describes: (1) the problem addressed, (2) the project's specific 


objectives, and (3) a description of the proposed activities. 


Narrative. While there is no standard format for proposal 
narratives, the following four kinds of information aghould 


be provided: 


. 


‘ 
” « ~~ 


. (a) Problew tdentification. The Fund is interested in what 
problem the proposal seeks to address. This diagnosis 
should incl pde, if spprropiate, (1) i description of the 
nature of the problem and related conditions, (2) supporting 
F ewpirical evideoce, and (3) a description of past attempts 
to deal with this problem and an assessment of these attempts. 

(b) “Statement of intended outcomes. This should include (1) thé 
ehort-term and long-term outcomes expected from the project, 

\ and (2) an evaluation plan, indicating the manner by which 
project accouplishes will be seasured. 

(c) Description of proposed profect. This should include (1) the 
project's approach, steps to be taken in implementing the 
project, aod the schedule for completion, (2) the ageatsa who 
will implement the project, (3) an indication of the nature and 
extent of coamitment to and involvement in the project on the : 
part of the sponsoring institution(s}, agencios, relevant con~ - ’ 
stituencies, (4) if the project is continuing, expected aources ode 

. of financial support after the period of Fund support has clapacd, 
and {5) an explanation of the project's anticipated impacts 
beyond the applicant institution. 


—— Institutional information. Applicants may at their discretion subeit 


a6 an appendix to the proposal background information on their 


inatitutions or agencies which ie relevant to a full understanding 


of the significance and feasibility of the proposed project. 


; . - 
Applicants are also requested to attach resumes of the professinaal 
background of key project personnel. _ re a 


al 
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— Badger. Utilizing Form 0002 (attached), or a suitable facsiatle, a 
complete standard budget should be prepared,'detailing expenditures 
for salary, travel, etc. Indfrect costs say besassessed only if the 
rate has bega previcualy approved by the Office of Grants 
Administration Policy of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A budget statenent should inclode (1): an indication of ‘the 
basis upon which certain costs are estimated (professional perecanel, 
consultants, travel, indirect costs), and explanation of amounts for 
other individual cost categories that aay appear to be out of the 
ordinary, (2) in narrative fora, a description of the relationship of 
the major cost ‘tess to the proposed project activities, and (3) the 


costs of the project's evalastion components. 


O001L (ASE) 


Fed FOR THE INFROVEXENT OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 


This application should be seat to: 
Office of Education; No. 13.538 
Application Control Center; 

« 400 -Haryland Avenue, S¥,: Washington, 0 e. 
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a 


Highest Degree Approm Total 
Offered Enrol laent 


4, BUDGET REQUESTED: 5. DURATION OF PROJECT 


let year 
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3rd year (1f applicable) 
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. 
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